THE   RIGHT   TO   HERESY

of an artist, clouded by the sweet aroma of incense, be-
fooled by music, led astray by the beauty of what are
wrongfully supposed to be pious pictures and sculptures.

Only when perfectly clear, is the truth the truth.
God's word can rarely be God's word unless it is abso-
lutely plain. Away, then, with idolatry! Throw pictures
and statues out of the churches. Away with coloured
vestments. Free the Lord's Table from mass-books and
gilded tabernacles. God has no need of the ornate.
Away with wanton junketings which numb the spirit: let
no music, no sonorous organ play during divine service.
Even the church bells, thenceforward, had to be still in
Geneva, for the true believer does not need to be re-
minded of his duty by the clang of metal. Piety is never
preserved by things external to the spirit; never by sacri-
fices and spendings; but only by inward obedience.
Clear out elaborate ceremony from the church; clear out
emblems and ritual practices. Make an end offcasts and
festivals. With one stroke, Calvin erased fete-days from
the calendar. The celebration of Easter and Christmas,
begun by the early Christians in the Roman catacombs,
was abolished in Geneva. Saints' days were no longer
recognized. All the old-established customs of the
Church were prohibited. Calvin's God did not want to
be celebrated, or even to be loved, but only to be feared.

It was presumptuous for man to try and draw nearer
to God through ecstasy or uplifting of the spirit, instead
of serving from afar with perpetual veneration. Herein
lay the deepest significance of the Calvinist revaluation
of values. Wishing to elevate the divine as high as
possible above the world, Calvin threw the worldly down
into the lowest depths. Wishing to give supreme dignity
to the idea of God, he degraded the idea of man. The
misanthropic reformer regarded mankind as an undis-
ciplined rabble, a rout of sinners; and he never ceased to
contemplate with horror and detestation the perpetually
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